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Walloping Joblessness 


About 3.5 million more Americans are at work today than a year ago and the 
growth in jobs has bestirred textbook economists to search for the why and 
wherefore of the increase. 

Many crystal gazing theories have surfaced and they vary to extremes. 
For example: Employers are hiring in anticipation of increased consumer 
buying. Or: Businesses have been substituting labor for capital. And: 
Employers are hoarding skilled labor. 

These analyses—and many others which emerge every week—may each 
have some grain of truth, since no other post World War II recovery has 
added so much to employment growth in so short a time. 

But an odd thing about these theories is that few, if any, of them 
mention one obvious fact: The Department of Labor’s myriad programs for 
employing and training workers have for many months been hammering at 
the unemployment rate with the deliberateness of a battery of drop forges. 

Isn’t that, we ask, a large part of the why and wherefore? And in this 
instance, to state the question seems to answer it. 

This issue of WORKLIFE alone reports on a number of unusual job 
training and employment programs aimed at providing the transition of 
program participants into the regular economy. The projects range from a 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT)-accredited program in the 
armed services to community development work for disadvantaged minor- 
ity groups ina San Antonio barrio and a South Bronx ghetto conducted by 
the Department of Housing and Urban Development under DOL contracts. 

For instance, when Henry Dewitt, a military occupation specialist at Ft. 
Eustis, Va., goes looking for a civilian job next month as a journeyman 
grading and paving equipment operator, he will have 6,000 hours of training 
already under his belt. (See Recruits March Toward Apprenticeship, page 
2.) Meanwhile, in San Antonio, youth 16 to 19 years old are given a choice 
of training in the building trades. (Youth Build a Future in the Barrio, page 
9.) And in New York, both youth and adults are learning skills related to 
construction while at the same time renovating the area in which they live 
(The South Bronx as a Village of 10,000, page 14). 

Imaginative and productive programs such as these have taken the 
measure of unemployment and helped turn the job crisis into an unprece- 
dented surge of hiring during fiscal year 1978, which ends this month. 


Walter Wood 























ployment rates. This year the BLS issued 
a revised Consumer Price Index (CPI), 
and sometime next year a presidential 
commission expects to complete a report 
on a comprehensive review of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment 
statistics. 

Discussions about ‘‘full employment” 
usually refer to an economic situation in 
which the unemployment rate is as low 
as it can be without generating acceler- 
ated inflation. In the early 1960's this rate 
was thought to be about 4 percent. In 
recent years, however, some commenta- 
tors have suggested that full employment 
without inflation involves a higher rate of 
unemployment. 

Apart from the controversial political 
questions that surround unemployment 
statistics, the measurement itself involves 
a number of difficult questions. The Na- 
tional Commission on Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, a presidential 
commission headed by George Washing- 
ton University economist Sar A. Levitan, 
is exploring a range of difficult issues in 
measuring employment and unemploy- 
ment. ‘We have increasingly less faith in 
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Recruits March 


Toward 


prenticeship 


by Ted Shields 


At the sprawling U.S. Army Transpor- 
tation School beside the James River at 
Fort Eustis, Va., Specialist Fifth Class 
(Spec 5) Larry W. Davis stands ankle- 
deep in the flaked paint and rust he has 
sandblasted off the hull of an Army 
landing craft. He looks at his work with 
pride as he describes his participation in 
the Army Apprenticeship Program, which 
will provide him with a steppingstone to 
a civilian job after his discharge from the 
Army. 

Unlike many ex-servicemen and women 
in the past, Davis will not have to hear a 
potential employer say, ““You’ve got no 
certificate or anything to show you know 
how to do this job.”’ After getting 6 years 
of experience in the military service, he 
plans to head for Florida, “‘perhaps to 
settle down there by a shipyard,” and 
chances are good that he will find the job 
he is looking for. 

Davis’ link with a civilian career is a 
simple logbook, documented and offi- 
cially authenticated, which shows that he 
is well on the way to journeyman status 
as a marine hull repairer and ironworker, 
under the standards registered by the 
Department of Labor's (DOL’s) Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT), a 
part of the Employment and Training 
Administration. 

Henry Dewitt, a three-striper from 
Kentucky with Military Occupation Spe- 
cialty (MOS) 62E, will also have some 
skill training to show for the time he has 
spent in military service. When Dewitt 
goes looking for a civilian job in October, 
after 3 years in the Army, his logbook 
will show the progress he has made 
toward becoming a journeyman grading 
and paving equipment operating engineer. 

It’s bound to influence a prospective 





Ted Shields is a freelance writer and editor 
based in Washington, D.C. 


employer, Dewitt says confidently. **He’s 
going to look at that piece of paper and 
say, “This man’s okay. He’s got 6,000 
hours of experience already. He’s made a 
good start.” ” 

Davis and Dewitt are among the more 
than 8,200 servicemen and women regis- 
tered in BAT-accredited programs in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps as a step 
toward making their military service 
count in their future life as civilians. 

“We are arming soldiers for civilian 
life,’ says Major John Robinson, a key 
liaison officer between BAT headquarters 
in Washington and the 11 Army schools 
now offering the Army Apprenticeship 
Program. 

The basic rationale of the program is 
simple: many members of the armed 
forces acquire valuable skills during their 
service time but have no proof of their 
experience that a civilian employer can 
accept—or even understand—from their 
service records. For instance, a veteran 
with 5 years experience in what the Army 
refers to as MOS 62F might find it 
difficult or impossible to persuade a 
builder or a union official that he or she 
is a qualified equipment repairer. 

‘The specific benefit the apprentice- 
ship program affords the serviceman or 
woman is an opportunity for productive 
and successful careers: a military career 
and a career in the private sector on 
retirement or separation from the serv- 
ice,’ says Paul Vandiver, director of 
BAT’s Office of National Industry Pro- 
motion. 

The program was developed as a result 
of major changes in perspective that oc- 
curred in the armed services, particularly 
in the Army, during the early 1970's as 
American participation in the Vietnam 
conflict decreased, the Selective Service 
Act approached expiration, and the mili- 
tary adopted an all-volunteer policy. New 
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Apprenticeship 


recruits needed reassurance that their 
service time would not be wasted; Viet- 
nam veterans, unlike the veterans of ear- 
lier wars, faced widespread public suspi- 
cion and misunderstanding. 

Changed circumstances required a dif: 
ferent approach to training. ““The Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training was di- 
rected to seek out new areas where the 
apprenticeship program would be an ap- 
propriate vehicle for training skilled craft 
workers in occupations,’ recalls Van- 
diver. “‘As a result, BAT explored the 
possibility of devising a program with the 
various branches of the military services.” 

The initial step involved matching the 
Army’s Military Occupation Specialties 
with comparable civilian trades to insure 
that service experience met national in- 
dustry standards. Working with manage- 
ment and labor unions, DOL then 
evolved a new cross-classification trans- 
lating the Army’s work experience stand- 
ards into civilian terms. DOL also began 
to develop national apprenticeship stand- 
ards for some of the Army’s occupational 
specialties, specifying the amount and 
kind of work required to attain journey- 
man status. The first standards were reg- 
istered by BAT on July 9, 1975, in a 
ceremony held in the office of former 
Secretary of Labor John Dunlop, with 
Assistant Secretary of the Army Norman 
R. Augustine and BAT Administrator 
Hugh C. Murphy. 

**The significance was that for the first 
time in the history of the Nation, appro- 
priate U.S. Army commanders could 
sponsor registered apprenticeship pro- 
grams for documenting the training of 
uniformed U.S. Army personnel in occu- 
pations recognized or approved by 
BAT,” says Vandiver. 

BAT administers the Army Apprentice- 
ship Program under the provisions of the 
National Apprenticeship Act. Aimed at 
improving the Nation’s supply of skilled 
workers, apprenticeship programs require 
from 2,000 to 10,000 hours to complete 
and call for 144 hours of related theoreti- 
cal instruction for every 2,000 hours of 
work experience. 

When an Army enlistee completes the 
requirements, he or she is awarded a 
Certificate of Completion of Apprentice- 


Dawn Robinson, member of the Army 
apprenticeship program, prepares 
ham for dinner at Fort Eustis, Va. 
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ship (CCA) identical to that awarded 
civilians under other BAT programs. 

Factors such as term of enlistment or 
unavailability of specific types of equip- 
ment or experience may prevent service 
personnel from fulfilling all the CCA re- 
quirements. But the program still pro- 
vides the veteran with a key to-a chosen 
career in civilian life. 

The key is the work experience log- 
book, in which the enlistee records the 
time spent operating various types of 
equipment and the coded skills per- 
formed. Supervisors check the logbooks 
periodically to insure that they are being 
maintained, and the education officer 
verifies them quarterly. 

Vandiver says the logbook “‘is a cre- 
dential the serviceman or woman can give 
to a civilian employer, labor union, or 
joint management committee, which can 
then determine whether the individual 
qualifies for journeyman status or can set 
the level at which he or she can enter a 
civilian apprenticeship program.” 

Spec 4 Samuel McElhannon, a marine 
heavy duty mechanic at Fort Eustis, 
values the logbook because “it will prove 
to civilians that I actually did the work.” 
McElhannon, whose specialty in Army 
jargon is MOS 6I1C, spends his days in a 
floating motor repair shop that can be 
towed anywhere in the world’s oceans for 
emergency repairs to military engines. He 
started the apprenticeship program after 
he had finished more than 2 years of his 
3-year Army hitch, and he realizes he 
cannot complete the required hours he- 
fore his separation date in December. 

‘But I'm thinking about joining t/ 
Coast Guard so it would help me there,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and if not the Coast Guard, 
then I'll go to California and look for a 
marine maintenance or diesel engine 
job.” 

The benefits of keeping track of work 
time are obvious to McElhannon, and the 
extra effort is small. *‘Nothing’s actually 
changed since I started the program,”’ he 
says, ‘‘except that my hours are 
accountable now.”’ 

Spec 2 Michael Bergstrom, who works 
with hull repairer Larry Davis at the 
bottom of the Fort Eustis’ drydock, 
knows he’s getting the right experience 
because ‘‘I’m going to work as a pipefitter 
or ironworker. My whole family’s in 
that.” 

After he had been in the Army about 5 
months, Bergstrom, a Missourian, went 


into the apprenticeship program on the 
recommendation of his former welding 
school teacher. 

The logbook doesn’t worry him. “‘It’s 
fairly easy. You do the same thing all day 
long, then you go home and write it 
down.” 

Although he has nearly 2!'/2 years to 
finish his enlistment, Bergstrom’s appren- 
ticeship program as a hull repairer and 
ironworker calls for 8,000 hours—about 4 
years of work. He plans to reenlist to get 
in the time. 

Others will probably follow Bergstrom’s 
example, according to Major James Mar- 
shall, who works in Washington coordi- 
nating military apprenticeship programs 
with BAT. Experience suggests that the 
program encourages people to reenlist in 
order to earn their CCA’s. Thus the 
Army views the program not only as a 
recruiting incentive, but also as a reten- 
tion incentive, since most certificates re- 
quire more than one enlistment period to 
complete. 

Apprentices realize ‘‘at 23 or 24, they 
might as well stay in,” says Marshall, 
adding that the program ‘‘makes better 
military personnel, increases the effi- 
ciency of their units, and gives them more 
interest in their work.”’ In addition, serv- 
icewomen are given opportunities to get 
into nontraditional occupations. 

One skilled person the Army is likely 
to keep because of the apprenticeship 
program is Spec 5 Homero Teran, a 
marine heavy duty mechanic who is con- 
centrating on fuel injection systems. 

™aran emigrated from his native Ecua- 

i the United States 8 years ago and 

en in the service 2 years and 8 

i » when a friend told him about the 

pre; «am. “‘As soon as I heard about it, I 

‘vent right over to the Education Center 
and applied for it.”’ 

Needing 3,000 hours to get a CCA, 
Teran thinks he'll probably reenlist. ‘‘I 
want to achieve, to get a good job when 
I get out, to have a good reference for the 
work J do now.”’ 

At .i{, married and with two children, 
Teran considers the Army the place to be 
until he has journeyman status for the 
civilian world. After that, he may look for 
a civilian job around Fort Eustis or the 
nearby Navy base in Norfolk and Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. “‘Later I'll try to go to 
Puerto Rico,” he said. 

Also staying in the Army is Spec 4 
Dawn Robinson, a Californian who 


spends her days in the bustle of a massive 
service kitchen crammed with steaming 
cauldrons, vast cooking ranges, and other 
elaborate equipment needed for meals to 
satisfy the appetites of servicemen and 
women. 

Robinson will finish her enlistment in 
October but plans to sign up again and 
get her certificate as a qualified cook. 

Re-upping or not, she finds the program 
useful. “‘Just working each day, I add 
hours to my logbook. One day I'll work 
12 hours, and the next, 4. If I cook meat, 
I put down so many hours on meat, and 
if | do salads, I put down so many hours 
on salads; then | total it all up at the end 
of the month. Since we’re doing the job 
anyway, we might as well get credit for 
it,’ she says. 

At the end of May 1978, slightly more 
than 8,000 men and women in the Army 
had signed up for the apprenticeship pro- 
gram. The rate of registration is growing 
rapidly as word of the opportunity 
spreads and standards are developed for 
more specialties. In May alone new reg- 
istrations totaled 1,129. The Army esti- 
mates as many as 250,000 soldiers will 
eventually be eligible for the program. 

The Navy is developing its own pro- 
gram, for which standards were registered 
March 24, 1976. As of December 31, 
1977, the Navy had 267 apprentices— 
including 5 women and 40 members of 
minority groups—in 5 occupations, and 
program standards were being developed 
for another 12 occupations. 

The United States Marine Corps, 
whose standards were registered July 7, 
1977, is currently working with BAT to 
develop a registered apprenticeship pro- 
gram. (There is no Air Force program for 
enlisted personnel.) 

Since military apprenticeships are so 
new, even the program at the Army 
Engineering School at Fort Belvoir, Va.— 
the first to be established, in August 
1975—does not yet have many “‘gradu- 
ates."’ Among those who have completed 
apprenticeship training, however, are one 
journeyman from Fort Belvoir who was 
immediately placed as a heavy duty me- 
chanic with a mining company and a 
Navy apprentice who completed a course 
in commercial photography and decided 
to remain in the service. 

It is still too early to evaluate military 
apprenticeship programs, officials admit. 
With the requirements ranging from 2,000 
to 10,000 hours—or | to 5 years—many 
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of those registered will have to reenlist to 
complete their apprenticeships, and it is 
not possible to predict how many will do 
so. 

Moreover, no one yet knows what the 
dropout rate will be. It depends on such 
imponderables as the individual’s motiva- 
tion and conscientiousness in maintaining 
a logbook, his or her changing career 
aspirations, and even the willingness of 
higher ranking officials to cooperate in 
allowing an enlistee to obtain experience 
required on the types of equipment avail- 
able. 

Military apprenticeship programs also 
face certain limitations. For example, 
some Army specialties are difficult or 
impossible to relate to civilian skills, par- 
ticularly in the combat arms MOS. In 
these cases the Army is proceeding with 
industry recognition programs to insure at 
least some credit in civilian industry for 
service-acquired skills. ‘“‘The next step 
will be to determine how industry can use 
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A new apprenticeship-accredited 
program at Pensacola, Fla., prepares 
Navy personnel for careers in 
photography. 


this information to advantage in placing 
employees and how the Army will docu- 
ment it,” according to an official Army 
statement. 

Moreover, the Army simply does not 
provide training or equipment in all the 
skills required to be mastered for a jour- 
neyman certificate. For instance, Larry 
Davis can’t complete the hull repairer 
apprenticeship program during his enlist- 
ment because it requires 200 hours of die- 
casting and X-ray penetration work on 
equipment that the Army lacks. He will 
have to complete that part of the course 
as a Civilian. 

Similarly, Spec 3 Allen J. Borowski has 
1,500 hours to go on a grading and paving 
equipment apprenticeship but sees no 
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advantage in reenlisting. He explains, 
‘I'd like to get as much as I can out of 
the program, but I won’t be able to do it 


4“ in the Army because we haven't got a 


whole lot of equipment here. I’m going to 
try to finish training in civilian life, where 
I can use different types of equipment.” 

Nevertheless, Borowski endorses the 
program. ‘‘It will definitely help me along. 
It gives me a background, a reference for 
a postservice career.” 

Spec 4 Jim Arbuckle, a Marine who 
has completed a large portion of the 8,000 
hours required for a journeyman’s papers 
as a heavy duty mechanic, is also confi- 
dent that his apprenticeship experience 
will serve him well in the future. 

‘I’ve been able to work on pretty 
much everything I was supposed to,”’ he 
says, although he cannot fill some re- 
quirements for his specialty because he is 
working on maintenance. *‘For instance I 
don’t work on rebuilding fuel pumps, or 
electrical systems; there’s an electrician 
who does that.” 

Arbuckle plans to leave the Army, with 
partial apprenticeship credit, when his 
enlistment period ends. Waiting for a call 
from an inland boating company in Se- 
attle, his hometown, he says that his 
logbook is definitely helping him line up a 
job. 

Gaps in experience needed for journey- 
man status are unlikely to be filled any 
time soon. The Army and BAT agree that 
the armed services are unlikely to tailor 
their skill requirements to fit civilian pat- 
terns. 

‘‘Only occupations are registered that 
are private-industry comparable or identi- 
cal,’ Vandiver says. ““The military serv- 
ices have not altered their mission in any 
way to adjust their training to fit specific 
industry needs or requirements.” 

An official Army statement notes the 
‘‘Army Apprenticeship Programs were 
developed not as training programs, but 
to document skills in a form readily 
understood by industry.”’ 

An enlisted man’s or woman’s military 
specialty depends as much on the Army’s 
need to fill existing jobs at the time he or 
she finishes basic training as on the indi- 
vidual’s desires. 

The Army has been wary of stressing 
the program in its recruiting, despite its 
obvious appeal to young persons lacking 
skills for civilian life. 

Since the end of the draft put the 
accent on volunteers, the Army has re- 








ceived some unwelcome publicity about 
over-ambitious recruiting sergeants offer- 
ing more than the service is prepared to 
deliver to its recruits. 

The Army now favors making the ben- 
efits of the apprenticeship program known 
to enlisted men and women once they 
have been assigned to a suitable MOS, 
usually in the advanced individual training 
(AIT) stage when much of the required 
classroom instruction in the specialty is 
given. The program is publicized in serv- 
ice newspapers and magazines, particu- 
larly in post and installation publications, 
and in a series of pamphlets for specific 
MOS’s. 

However, most persons who sign up 
have heard of the program through Edu- 
cation Service Officers who administer 
the program under the commanders of 








Henry Dewitt has had 6,000 hours at 
the controls of heavy grading and 
paving equipment at Fort Eustis. His 
chances of landing a civilian 
journeyman job are excellent. 


Army installations or through friends or 
AIT instructors. 

Department of the Army Education 
Counselor Ron Grote said that the edu- 
cation office in Fort Eustis was flooded 
with interested responses when it sent all 
enlisted men and women with suitable 
military occupational specialties a copy of 
the CCA stamped ‘‘sample,’’ with the 
individual’s name and rank written in, 
and the message ‘‘Get the real thing.” 

Grote expects a similar enthusiastic 
feedback from a personally addressed 


‘*Invitation to Opportunity’ printed on a 
reproduction of the decal marking BAT’s 
40th anniversary. The message notes that 
‘*‘Your MOS is registered in the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training. If you 
are working in it now, you are eligible to 
enroll in the Apprenticeship Program.” 

On separation from the service, new 
veterans are advised to contact the BAT 
representative closest to their homes for 
guidance and direction to available em- 
ployment opportunities as apprentices or 
journeymen. 

Says Vandiver, ‘‘We really feel this 
program is of benefit to everyone: the 
military services that recruit appropriate 
personnel, the individual who separates 
from the services, and management and 
unions that acquire skilled craft workers 
and reduce the cost of training.” 
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Prime sponsors have been advised by the 
Employment and Training Administration to 
step up efforts to help CETA public service 
employment (PSE) participants make a transi- 
tion into unsubsidized jobs. Special atten- 
tion should be given to long-term PSE partici- 
pants and those in CETA title VI PSE projects 
that are about to end. A field memo urged 
prime sponsors to: (1) make sure that each 
participant has an employability plan; (2) 
see that participants who are ready for unsub- 
sidized jobs register with the local employ- 
ment service office at least 30 days before 
they are to leave their PSE jobs; (3) place 
terminating PSE project participants into un- 
subsidized jobs before placing them into new 
PSE projects; and (4) check participants" past 
job placement performance. If a prime spon- 
sor's past placement performance is lower than 
expected job search assistance and employabil- 
ity development services should be reexamined, 
the memo stated. 


* * * 


Selection of a new Job Corps center on the 
site of the Outlying Landing Field 20 miles 
south of San Diego, Calif., was announced by 
Ernest G. Green, Assistant Secretary for Employ- 
ment and Training. The new center will be a 
self-contained, coeducational, residential fa- 
cility, providing training for entry-level 
jobs for 600 disadvantaged youth. Training 
will be provided in such occupations as elec- 
trical appliance repair, building maintenance, 
auto repair, food service, health care, cos- 
metology, and sales. This center brings to 
29 the total number of new sites selected 
since the Job Corps expansion program began. 


* * * 


Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall changed 
the eligibility criteria to make it easier 
for low-income persons 55 years or older to 
obtain part-time work under the Senior Conm- 
munity Service Employment Program (SCSEP). 
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A new amendment includes older Americans 
with income slightly above the poverty level 
(from $3,140 to $3,925) and increases by 25 
percent the income eligibility for SCSEP. 
Currently, about 37,500 SCSEP participants 
work in a variety of activities in such plac- 
es as day-care centers, schools, hospitals, 
senior citizen centers, and on beautifica- 
tion, conservation, and restoration projects. 


* * * 


The Supreme Court unanimously struck down 
the "Alaska Hire" law of 1972--which gave 
preference to qualified residents over non- 
residents for jobs on oil and gas pipeline 
projects--as a violation of the "privileges 
and immunities" clause forbidding States 
from discriminating in favor of their own 
citizens. Although the law was adopted to 
combat Alaska's high unemployment, the Court 
said it "attempts to force businesses that 
benefit from natural resource development to 
bias their hiring practices in favor of the 
State's residents." Justice Brennan cited 
lack of education and training or transpor- 
tation as causes for the State's chronic un- 
employment, rather than competition from 
nonresidents. 


* * * 


Representatives from the Employment and 
Training Administration's Office of Youth 
Programs will be among the many conferees 
making presentations at the National Confer- 
ence on Teenage Unemployment in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 12-14. The conference, which 
is being hosted by The University of Miami, 
will feature workshops on successful and in- 
novative programs on the national, State, and 
local levels. To receive a copy of the pro- 
gram outline, please write to James H. Poisant, 
Director of Conference Services, School of 
Continuing Studies, University of Miami, P.O. 
Box 248005, Coral Gables, Fla. 33124, or 
telephone (305) 284-3315. 

















Last March, as master plumber Ro- 
sendo Medina watched a group of scruffy, 
sullen-looking teenagers shuffle into a job 
training Orientation class on San Antonio's 
west side, he found it hard to imagine 
teaching them the fine points of laying 
and fitting pipe. Looking back, he recalls 
that his general reactions were doubt and 
fear. 

Here were hardcore, unemployed drop- 
outs from the economically depressed, 
predominantly Mexican-American neigh- 
borhoods of the city’s west and southwest 
quadrants. Uneducated, unskilled, unable 
to find work, these children of poverty 
had béen living the idle, desperate street 
life of the barrio for months. With the 
salsa beat of the local Spanish radio 
station in the background, they had been 


Marina Pisano is a freelance writer based in San 
Antonio, Tex. 
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sleeping late, hanging out in groups, play- 
ing pool, getting into fights, drinking, 
sniffing paint, and—sometimes—stealing. 
Now they were beginning a Youth Com- 
munity Conservation and Improvement 
Projects (YCCIP) program in San Anto- 
nio, but Medina and the other instructors 
hired to train them in the building trades 











had doubts that the program would work. 

Within a very short time, however, 
the program staff saw the teenagers 
change. As they began to learn job skills 
by working on barrio improvement proj- 
ects, their work and social attitudes im- 
proved. So did their personal hygiene. 
For example, one boy with particularly 
unkempt long hair got a haircut within 
several days after reporting to the pro- 
gram, even though none of his supervi- 
sors had said a word. It became clear that 
many YCCIP enrollees were getting their 
first chance ever to turn their lives 
around, and they didn’t want to blow it. 
Medina, who began work at 14 on a 
ditch-digging job, now says, “I only wish 


Johnny San Miguel and Gregorio 
Robledo put muscle into their 
masonry training in San Antonio. 
Photos by J. Antonio Gonzalez 
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they'd had something like this when I 
was growing up.” 

The San Antonio YCCIP project, a 12- 
month effort that offers dropouts both 
hands-on and theoretical skills training, 1s 
funded by an $800,000 grant authorized 
under the Youth Employment and Dem- 
onstration Projects Act of 1977. While 
most YCCIP projects are administered by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, the San 
Antonio effort is 1 of 10 demonstration 
projects being conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (HUD) under a Labor Depart- 
ment contract. 

YCCIP is designed to help unemployed 
youth gain job skills, to provide them 
incentives to return to school, and to 
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Three youth getting plumbing training 
first-hand are Charles Crockett, 
Eugene Alfrido, and Mary Jane 
Elizondo. 


make tangible improvements in the neigh- 
borhoods where they live. Besides work- 
ing toward these goals, the 10 HUD 
projects—supported through YCCIP dis- 
cretionary funds—are designed to find out 
how well community development corpo- 
rations can conduct youth employment 
programs. Community development cor- 
porations are neighborhood based, non- 
profit organizations that set up income- 
producing, community improvement en- 
terprises—housing rehabilitation projects, 
for example—whose earnings are rein- 








vested in other neighborhood improve- 
ment efforts. 

A second purpose of the 10 HUD 
projects is to test whether they can stim- 
ulate additional private and public spend- 
ing for community development efforts 
that create more jobs for young people. 
In line with this aim, the 10 local projects 
are seeking supplementary funds from 
other government agencies and private 
sources. As of June |, for example, the 
San Antonio project had raised $438,000 
to supplement the original $800,000 grant. 

The San Antonio project is locally 
sponsored by the Mexican-American Un- 
ity Council (MAUC), a community devel- 
opment corporation that receives funding 
from a combination of Federal, city, and 











private sources. In operation for 10 years, 
the organization specializes in economic 
development, housing, and mental health 
services in the barrio. 

MAUC’s programs operate in a large, 
30-square-mile special impact area on San 

* Antonio’s south and west sides. More 
than 200,000 people live in this area, most 
of them Mexican-American. Rich in cul- 
ture and folklore, dotted with small shops 
and homey cafes, this is the picturesque, 
colorful barrio of the guidebooks. It’s also 
a region of despair. 

The median family income in the spe- 
cial impact area is $5,441. Almost 100,000 
people in the area are age 19 or under, 
and only 19 percent of the local young 
people graduate from ‘igh school. Less 
than 2 percent complete 4 or more years 
of college. Uneducated and unskilled, the 
youth have little hope of landing jobs. 

Unemployment among Mexican-Amer- 
icans in the impact area generally runs 
two or three times the rate for San 
Antonio as a whole. Perhaps more insidi- 
ous is the chronic underemployment 
among Mexican-Americans—seasonal 
work, part-time jobs, or poorly paid 
jobs—that can run as high as 40 percent. 
Inseparable from unemployment, under- 
employment, and education problems are 


the social and health problems and _the- 


deteriorating, inadequate housing of the 
barrio. 

From the start it was clear that 
MAUC’s large special impact area was 
too big a setting for a project like YCCIP. 
Says Juan Patlan, MAUC’s executive 
director, ‘‘We decided to concentrate on 
selected areas, small 10- to 15-block 
neighborhoods, and run the program 
there. The work projects would be there. 
The youth would live there. Otherwise 
the program would have no visible im- 
pact.’” Seven such neighborhoods were 
selected, each tied together by history, 
folklore, a public housing project, or a 
church parish. 

The project director is Al Cano, a 
young Mexican-American who grew up 
on the west side and has a degree in 
business from San Antonio’s St. Mary’s 
University. He supervises three program 
coordinators, each with a small support 
staff: The works project coordinator over- 
sees the actual work done in the desig- 
nated areas and directs the supervisor- 
trainer and nine supervisors who teach 
the youth on the job. The youth services 
coordinator handles recruitment and 






counseling, and the neighborhood devel- 
opment coordinator finds local homes, 
buildings, and other facilities in need of 
renovation and improvement. 

The project began in March with 30 
teenagers and peaked this summer at 
about 120. By the time the program 
phases out at year’s end, about 200 barrio 
youth are expected to have participated. 

The project is open to teens aged 16 to 
19. They must have been unemployed for 
15 weeks, must have been school drop- 
outs for at least 6 months, and must meet 
low-income guidelines. Each applicant 
must be certified by the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission as meeting the unem- 
ployment and income requirements. 

Each program applicant is also required 
to get a physical exam by a doctor from 
the community. Youth Services Coordi- 
nator Maggie Eureste explains that this 
requirement has caused some applicants 
apprehension. For many local teenagers, 
a trip to the doctor means serious illness; 
a routine medical examination is a whole 
new experience. “‘We think the physical 
is important,’ explains Eureste, *‘to make 
sure there are no serious health prob- 
lems.”’ It’s also a way to weed out serious 
users of drugs or toxic inhalants. 


Aurora Zapata is gaining confidence 
in carpentry skills. 
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Once accepted into the program, the 
youth are given a choice of building 
trades: carpentry, painting, masonry, 
landscaping, and plumbing. Under the 
watchful eyes of a supervisor/master craft 
worker, the teens learn and work for a 
full 40 hours a week at $2.65 an hour. 
Most of the supervisors are union mem- 
bers, and the great hope among YCCIP 
staffers is that the unions—traditionally 
tough to get into—will welcome some of 
the more promising workers into appren- 
ticeship slots when this program ends. 
Locals of the plumbers’ and pipefitters’ 
union, carpenters’ union, and painters’ 
union participate. 

The program emphasizes on-the-job 
training but includes theory classes that 
describe the tools and basic activities of 
each trade. There are also GED (General 
Educational Development) classes 4 
hours a week for those who want them, 
and a majority of the teens sign up. A 
high school education is an entree not 
only to jobs, but to union membership as 
well. Without it, these dropouts could be 
right back on the streets when the job 
training program ends. 

The San Antonio YCCIP tackles two 
kinds of community improvement proj- 
ects: public facilities like schools, parks, 
and housing projects, and privately 
owned homes in need of rehabilitation. 
To be eligible for project repairs, home- 
owners must meet annual income guide- 
lines such as $5,850 for a family of four. 

YCCIP supplies the labor and tools for 
each project; the homeowners or public 
facilities provide paint, cement, pipe, and 
other materials needed to do the work. In 
some cases, however, even the small 
amount of money needed to repair and 
improve rundown dwellings is beyond 
homeowners’ means. In those cases, 
Cano reports, YCCIP sometimes provides 
the owners with loans or grants through 
$59,000 in funding from the Community 
Services Administration (CSA). CSA 
money is also being used for tools and 
supplies. 

‘‘We don’t want any nickle-and-dime 
jobs,’’ Cano emphasizes. *‘We want jobs 
that will train these kids in marketable 
skills." Cleaning lots overgrown with 
weeds or littered with junk isn’t good 
enough, the project director adds. *“‘Now 
if it means clearing.a lot and putting in a 
park, that’s something else.” 

Improvement projects have been 
undertaken at schools, parks, and private 
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homes, and extensive work is also under- 
way in the public housing projects, where 
vandalism and hard use take their toll. 
YCCIP crews have installed flooring and 
plumbing, repaired heating equipment, 
and painted some units, and plenty of 
work remains. 

Over 12,000 west-siders live in San 
Antonio Housing Authority projects that 
need both structural improvements and 
beautification, and a great many more live 
in old, single-family frame houses in var- 
ious stages of decay. It is estimated that 
70 percent of the homes in this area are 
substandard. As of 1970, 369 units in the 
area lacked plumbing facilities; a majority 
need basic insulation and weatherization. 
Residents who can afford it often flee 
these rundown neighborhoods, and those 
who remain often don’t have the money 
to rehabilitate and improve their homes. 
It’s in this setting that YCCIP hopes to 
make some visible improvement. 

One YCCIP jobsite is a small white 
frame house that hasn’t seen a coat of 
paint in 10 years. An all-girl crew—22 
percent of the YCCIP work force is 
female—is preparing the house for paint- 
ing under the supervision of Joe Lucio. 
As long-haired, 17-year-old Anna Regino 
stands on a ladder sanding the cracked 
and blistered surface, she reveals that the 
project involves more than painting and 
improving an old barrio home. “‘I’m really 
getting to love this painting,’ she says, 
smiling. ‘‘After this program is over, I 
would like to find a job painting.” 

Regino’s weekly paycheck—most of 
the workers clear about $90 each week— 
is welcome in her family, but the much- 
needed income is only part of the positive 
change in the teenager’s life. Perhaps for 
the first time since she dropped out of 
school 2 years ago, Regino feels good 
about herself and her abilities. Since she 
joined the program, tensions between Re- 
gino and her mother have also eased. 

Supervisor Joe Lucio, a master painter 
with 25 years of experience, has nothing 
but praise for the quality of work Regino 
and the other participants are doing. 
Quality work is important to YCCIP su- 
pervisors, who point out that former 
youth job programs have sometimes done 
shoddy work, and that YCCIP has to 
prove itself. 

In one work project, a plumbing crew 
is installing a new drain in a rundown 
kitchen. While a circle of boys watches, 
a black teenager wearing a yellow hard 
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Plumbing Supervisor Rosendo 
Medina confers with Maggie Euresta, 
Youth Services Coordinator, at San 
Antonio jobsite. 


hat fits two pieces of plastic pipe together. 
‘‘Charlie, you got that T looking down,”’ 
supervisor Rosendo Medina corrects him. 
‘*Line it up. That’s it!’ Medina estimates 
that it will take 4 or 5 years for the 
participants to learn the plumbing trade, 
but he says that some of them—he points 
to tall Eugene Alfrido nearby—show real 
promise. 





). 


In the same kitchen, the carpentry 
crew is tearing up old wooden flooring in 
preparation for the masonry crew to come 
and pour a new floor. The work is 
physically tiring, but carpenter-trainee 
Aurora Zapata says, “‘It’s not that diffi- 
cult. I can handle it.” 

Zapata, who is 18 years old and the 
mother of a baby boy, dropped out of 
school almost 2 years ago. Now she 
works while her mother takes care of her 
son. Toughened but unbowed by the 
problems she’s already faced, Zapata 
seems bent on proving herself in the 


‘traditionally male field of carpentry. Like 











other girls in YCCIP, she is breaking out 
of the traditional female role in the Mexi- 
can-American culture of the barrio, even 
though some of the boys in the project 
still feel that pretty, feminine girls don’t 
wield power saws and hammers. 

At the same time, other aspects of the 
Mexican-American culture bolster the job 
training effort. As MAUC’s Juan Patlan 
points out, family ties are very strong in 
the barrio, and pride in providing for a 
family is characteristic of many Mexican- 
American men. YCCIP’s work ethic can 
appeal to this pride. Moreover, in a 
culture where strong, capable men are 


admired, the program supervisors are, in 
some ways, father figures as well as 
teachers and supervisors. Even dropouts 
who had problems with school authorities 
tend to respect these leaders. ‘‘I told 
them they could call me by my first 
name,’ says Landscape Supervisor Gil- 
bert Cruz, “‘but they keep cailing me 
a 

While a dozen boys trim the large trees 
outside the barrio clinic, Cruz talks about 
the need to build a sense of responsibility 
and self-discipline among the teens. He 
says that most enrollees don’t know what 
it means to get up in the morning and get 


to work on time, and he believes that 
YCCIP must prepare them for the real 
work world where no one gets coddled. 
Crewmembers who are late for work or 
late returning from lunch are docked. 
“It's a hard lesson,’ Cruz says, ‘‘but 
that’s what would happen to them on any 
other job.” 

While enrollees are learning good work 
habits, the project staff is learning to run 
a smooth youth program. Al Cano admits 
some early mistakes and delays. For 
example, the first group of teens went 
right into on-the-job training without get- 
ting classroom theory first. That made the 
supervisors’ task slower and more diffi- 
cult. Lack of proper tools slowed some 
work and forced supervisors to work with 
inadequate substitutes. Some of the 
young workers don’t have appropriate 
work clothes, but’ uniforms and work- 
shoes are now being planned. 

One of the difficult problems has been 
absenteeism linked to transportation. 
Workers are required to find their own 
way to each jobsite, just as they would in 
the real job world, and some enrollees 
complain about the cost of riding the 
bus. 

Youth Services Coordinator Maggie 
Eureste says that many of the teenagers 
have bad personal habits to overcome. 
Counselors keep a sharp eye out for 
evidence of drug use or paint sniffing. In 
one instance, something valuable was 
missing from a home that was being 
repaired. *“‘We can’t have things like that 
happening,’ Eureste told the crew firmly, 
warning them of the consequences. An 
enrollee then stepped forward and re- 
turned the article. 

With all the problems, Al Cano seems 
bent on making the program work. With 
characteristic intensity, he says, ““We can 
be the shining star in the Nation—the 
best of all the demonstration projects.” 

Juan Patlan is hoping that 60 percent of 
the enrollees will move into jobs, go back 
to school, enter union apprenticeships, or 
go into military service. If nothing else, 
program administrators want to lift partic- 
ipants out of the hopelessness that one 
young Chicana expressed when she said: 
‘‘There’s nothing I can do. I’m just 
worthless.” 

That remark reflects the despair that is 
the unseen enemy in the barrio. But for 
at least some of its residents living on the 
edge of desperation, YCCIP offers real 


hope. 
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The South Bronx. Those three words 
have become synonymous with the prob- 
lems associated with poverty, disadvan- 
tage, and urban blight and decay. The 
very name has become equated with 
failure—the Nation’s failure to eliminate 
the poverty and injustice of urban ghettos 
and the failure of the urban poor to attain 
the skills and opportunities they need to 
improve their lives and destinies. Yet 
amid the debris, refuse, and fire-black- 
ened buildings that make up the South 
Bronx, a vital grassroots organization 
called the Peoples Development Corpora- 
tion (PDC) is generating hope, energy, 
and pride by taking steps to revitalize the 
community as a “‘village of 10,000.” 

PDC began as a small housing rehabili- 
tation project and has expanded tremen- 


Chester Fultz is a U.S. Department of Labor 


information officer in New York City. 





dously: It now has contracts to buy and 
renovate five dilapidated tenement build- 
ings in the next year. In addition, PDC 
has branched into activities that encom- 
pass education; community planning; in- 
stallation of solar heating units; agricul- 
ture; architectural planning and design; 
and job training, counseling, and referral. 
The organization conducts three Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) training programs—one to train 
adults and one to train youth—and it 
recently got a $500,000 grant to conduct 1 
of the 10 Youth Community Conservation 
and Improvement Projects (YCCIP’s) 
being funded by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD) un- 
der an agreement with the Department of 
Labor. (See preceding article.) 

PDC resources come from banks, pri- 
vate industry, the city of New York, and 
various Federal agencies. “‘It’s difficult to 











say exactly how it all got to this point,” 
says Victor Merced, one of PDC’s foun- 
ders. “It’s happened just one step at a 
time.” 

The first step came in the early 1970's 
when Merced, Ramon Rueda—now direc- 
- tor of PDC—and a few other South Bronx 
residents decided to try to halt the deteri- 
Oration around them. The need was ur- 
gent: Several of the organization’s foun- 
ders had been left homeless when 
arsonists destroyed their apartment build- 
ings. 

The founders—many of whom were 
ex-offenders—decided to start by buying 
and rehabilitating a tenement building. 
**So we went looking for a building and 
we found 1186 Washington Avenue,” 
Merced recalls, explaining that the build- 
ing was nearly a hollow shell after having 
been burned out. In 1974, they got money 
for the project from the Criminal Justice 


Coodinating Council, a branch of HUD. 
Then, says Merced, “‘We just started 
demolition, not really knowing what we 
were doing and learning as we went 
along.” 

From the beginning, PDC was set up 
as a cooperative venture whose fruits— 
the renovated apartments—would go to 
those who contributed to the project. This 
outlook prompted the PDC to develop the 
concept of ‘‘sweat equity,” the idea that 
people would pay for apartments through 
their own work. Persons who wished to 
join the building crews and acquire their 


Detail from a mural painted on side 
wall of abandoned brick building in 
the South Bronx shows some of the 
youth taking part in project to 
revitalize the area. Figures were 
traced from photographic slides 
projected on the wall. 
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own apartments qualified for jobs by 
putting in 100 hours of ‘‘free’’ labor. 
Participants put in a paid 40-hour week 
working on construction and an additional 
10 hours a week of unpaid **sweat’’ work 
to acquire an apartment. A total of 520 
work-hours a year plus 100 ‘‘sweat”’ 
hours gave the applicant the right to own 
an apartment in the cooperative building. 

Moreover, PDC’s participants were 
able to make design decisions about the 
apartments they would eventually own. 
Says Merced, “All of us worked with 
architectural planners to try to determine 
exactly what the people needed and 
wanted. We found that most of the people 
had lots of ideas about the planning of 
their living space, and we sought to 
integrate those thoughts into the architec- 
tural design. We have studios for artists, 
open living areas for some residents, and 
duplex apartments, all a direct result of 
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the input of the people involved in the 
actual renovation.” 

The restored structure also has a solar 
water heating unit on its roof. Interested 
in natural resources conservation, PDC 
hopes the heater will be a prototype for 
further solar energy development within 
the South Bronx. 

Since PDC members were newcomers 
to the building rehabilitation field, they 
hired professional craft workers to teach 
participants the tasks of plumbing, wiring, 
masonry, carpentry, and the other skills 
needed to reconstruct buildings. Working 
under strict guidance and supervision, 
PDC trainees developed their own skills 
and formed the nucleus for teaching var- 
ious aspects of the construction trades to 
others. Similarly, members learned how 
to design interior spaces and search real 
estate titles to acquire rights to properties 
from experts in these fields, and they now 
have the capacity to perform and teach 
these tasks. 

As they rehabilitated 1186 Washington 
Avenue, PDC members became con- 
vinced that housing, in and of itself, was 
not enough. There was also a need to 
address the total problems of the com- 
munity. From this realization, PDC began 
to conceive of a 40-square-block section 
of the South Bronx as a “‘village of 
10,000°’—a self-sufficient area where 
10,000 people would live and work. Mem- 
bers embraced the idea of a neighbor- 
hood-based urban policy and are striving 
to bring recreational facilities, stores, 
workplaces, and other needed facilities to 
the area. Responsible for these efforts is 
PDC’s community planning division, 
which is seeking to initiate neighborhood 
improvements. 

In order to stem the flow of money and 
resources from the area, PDC is also 
working on the opening of small shops 
and stores, the development of vacant 
lots, and economic planning for the com- 
munity. 

Says Ramon Rueda, director of PDC, 
‘We have a lot of problems here, and we 
have to deal with all of them if we’re 
going to change any of them. It’s no 
secret that youth unemployment and 
crime are related and for that reason it’s 


Renovation begins at the bottom. 
Trainees in hard hats measure a base- 
ment area in which a heating unit will 
be installed. 

Biack Star Photos by Leo Choplin 
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important to get young people in this area 
involved in what we’re doing. That’s why 
we're training and employing 16 to 19 
year olds who can become eligible to 
enter our urban homesteading programs. 

**We also need more of the things that 
will make this area economically stable. 
People need facilities that do not currently 
exist, and we are trying to bring them 
into the community; drug stores, laundro- 
mats, cleaners, supermarkets, and gro- 
cery stores are some of the things that 
people need here. Our plans for renova- 
tion of our next five buildings include 
designs for small shops and stores which 
can make the goods and services that the 
people need accessible to them. 

‘““We found that we also need to ad- 
dress the nutritional and educational 
needs of the community, and we are 
currently working with the city of New 
York to try to develop a plan to provide 
incentives for businesses to move into 
this area and bring vitally needed jobs to 
local residents. We would like to see 
supermarkets and other businesses build 
and grow. 

**We need to work with the educational 
system, too, not only to provide the kinds 
of vocational and skill training young 
people here in the South Bronx need, but 
also to try to integrate them more fully 
into PDC. The whole point is that every- 
thing works together—education, con- 
struction, skill training, nutrition, com- 
munity planning—it’s all related.” 


As part of its effort to help the South 
Bronx become self-sufficient, PDC is 
even planning to start a farm on a vacant 
lot across from the first renovated build- 
ing. In line with the organization’s interest 
in conservation, the farm—on which 
members will raise vegetables and small 
animals like chickens—will use organic 
techniques. To start the project, PDC 
recently bought 500,000 earthworms to 
help form compost for the gardens. 

The far-ranging activities of PDC pro- 
vide a multitude of training opportunities. 
While most trainees work on construc- 
tion, others are involved in support activ- 
ities. In-house training facilities include a 
sophisticated carpentry and cabinetmak- 
ing shop. The YCCIP program being 
conducted by PDC has 54 young partici- 
pants and 15 supervisory personnel. It 
includes an architectural planning and 
design component, an education unit for 
those who need tutorial assistance to earn 
general education diplomas, a skills train- 
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Renovated South Bronx building 
contrasts with two that are awaiting 


face-lifting. 
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ing program, and a community planning 
division. 

Youth are receiving training in electri- 
cal work, carpentry, plumbing, demoli- 
tion, and other areas related to construc- 
tion, and they also work on planning for 
further community development. For ex- 
ample, tentative arrangements have been 
made to lease an abandoned firehouse 
from the city and turn it into a cultural 
center for the community. An additional 
YCCIP group works in PDC’s audiovisual 
department, learning photography and 
production of printed materials. 

PDC has CETA programs: a title | 
work-experience program for 77 adults 
being trained in construction, and a title 
VI skills development program to train 
youth in design projects ranging from 
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A room gets a new wall and a CETA 
worker learns how to toe its 
supporting studs. — 


solar heating to recycling garbage for use 
as fertilizer on the organic farm. 

Federal agencies have cooperated in 
their funding efforts to allow PDC to 
pursue its overall goals; for example, 
HUD is providing $1.4 million for acqui- 
sition of the five buildings scheduled for 
renovation, and the Department of Labor 
is providing funds for construction train- 
ing programs which make the renovation 
of those buildings possible. Approxi- 
mately 100 persons—75 trainees and 25 
apprentices—will work on the renovation 
efforts. 








Young men like Claude Burley and 
George Soto express the optimism and 
sense of purpose which characterize the 
members and programs that are part of 
PDC. *‘What I would like to see here 
ultimately is a stable community,’ Claude 
says, ““because what we are doing here in 
terms of revitalizing and rebuilding is 
something that is needed all over the 
country and depends upon the coopera- 
tion and commitment of everybody— 
community action groups, banks, the 
Federal Government, and private indus- 
try."’ George Soto nodded his agreement. 
**Building your own home and acquiring 
a trade—this is something I never 
dreamed of doing and now it’s real. With 
PDC there’s hope for us and for the 
South Bronx.” 
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Headlines about unemployment and in- 
flation often resemble headlines about 
football—the score is the most important 
thing. ‘Unemployment cut to 6.6 per- 
cent’’ and ‘“‘Inflation seen headed for 9 
percent”’ tell of the winners and losers in 
the economy. With prices rising and the 
job market uncertain for many persons, 
increasing attention is being focused on 
these numbers, published by the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics (BLS). 

Though they are no favorites of sports 
bettors, inflation and unemployment fig- 
ures have enormous sums of money rid- 
ing on them. Advancing inflation affects 
business and consumer spending deci- 
sions and leads to rises in Social Security 
payments, civil service pensions, and 
many union wages. Changes in unemploy- 
ment figures may affect the Government’s 
fiscal and monetary policy as well as its 
employment programs. And local unem- 
ployment figures determine the allocation 
of approximately $17 billion in existing 
Federal funds under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, public 
works programs, and other countercycli- 
cal aid. 

With so much at stake, considerable 
debate has surrounded the changes being 
made or proposed in methods of gathering 
data and calculating inflation and unem- 





ployment rates. This year the BLS issued 
a revised Consumer Price Index (CPI), 
and sometime next year a presidential 
commission expects to complete a report 
on a comprehensive review of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment 
statistics. 

Discussions about ‘‘full employment” 
usually refer to an economic situation in 
which the unemployment rate is as low 
as it can be without generating acceler- 
ated inflation. In the early 1960's this rate 
was thought to be about 4 percent. In 
recent years, however, some commenta- 
tors have suggested that full employment 
without inflation involves a higher rate of 
unemployment. 

Apart from the controversial political 
questions that surround unemployment 
statistics, the measurement itself involves 
a number of difficult questions. The Na- 
tional Commission on Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, a presidential 
commission headed by George Washing- 
ton University economist Sar A. Levitan, 
is exploring a range of difficult issues in 
measuring employment and unemploy- 
ment. ‘‘We have increasingly less faith in 





the unemployment numbers,” he says. 
One reason is that ‘‘the basic statistica: 
concepts which we still use were fash- 
ioned during the Great Depression. Our 
notions of unemployment and employ- 
ment were developed in a society in 
which people either worked or starved, 
and in such cases it made a great deal of 
sense to say that people were either 
employed, unemployed, or not in the 
labor force.” 

According to current definitions and 
procedures, this means that persons are 
counted as employed if they did any paid 
work at all during the week of the survey 
or if they worked 15 hours or more 
without pay in a family enterprise. Those 
designated as unemployed include all per- 
sons who did not work during a given 
week but were available for work that 
week and had made specific efforts to 
find a job within the past 4 weeks. Also 
counted as unemployed are persons wait- 
ing to be called back to jobs from which 
they had been laid off or waiting to report 
to a new job within 30 days. The labor 
force is defined as the total of the em- 
ployed plus the unemployed; the unem- 
ployment rate is calculated by dividing 
the labor force figure into the number of 
unemployed. Anyone who is not counted 
as either employed or unemployed is 
considered to be outside the labor force. 

Levitan says that since this definition 
was developed, two major changes in 
society have made it appropriate to re- 
examine the method for counting the 
unemployed. The first change is the de- 
velopment of a system of ‘“‘transfer pay- 
ments’ that enable people to eat even 
when they are not working. He includes 
in this system not only welfare payments 
but also such publicly funded benefits as 
Social Security, military pensions, and 
unemployment insurance. ‘‘During the 
last 10 years, income transfers have more 
than quadrupled,’ notes Levitan. *‘Nearly 
one-half the Federal budget is spent on 


these payments.’’ Levitan continues, ‘In 
the United States today a person can 
make a decent living, keeping body and 
soul together, without working. At least 
many do it.” 

Second, changing social customs have 
led to different expectations about who 
should work. In the past, the husband in 
a family was expected to work, while the 
wife stayed home and took care of the 
children. But today more than 45 percent 
of married women are working. This 
means, Levitan points out, that if one 
spouse loses a job, the hardship is not as 
great as it would be in a one-worker 
family. Unemployment insurance may 
further lessen the burden. 

There are still other problems about 
whom to count as unemployed. Should 
high-school students who want to work 
part time but can’t find jobs be counted 
as unemployed? (They are now.) If they 
are excluded from the unemployment 
count, should they also be excluded from 
the employment count even though they 
earn wages and contribute to the GNP? 
Another question is how to count the 
military. As a holdover from the days of 
the draft, military personnel are counted 
separately from other workers. But today, 
with a higher paid volunteer armed force, 


questions are raised about whether there 
is a real difference between the two 
groups. Such questions can be important 
to local communities receiving Federal 
aid that is tied to the unemployment rate. 
A small town with a big State university 
would lose Federal aid if students could 
not be counted among the unemployed. 
And for a rural community with a large 
military base, counting base personnel as 
part of the labor force would lower the 
local unemployment rate, again resulting 
in lost Federal aid. 

Another difficult issue in defining the 
unemployment rate is the classification of 
so-called ‘discouraged workers.’’ Some 
have given up looking for jobs because 
they are convinced that there is no work 
to be found. Others have never looked 
for work, or have not tested the job 
market in a long time. Under current 
practice, the discouraged worker is not 
counted as unemployed. On the other 
hand, some of those counted as unem- 
ployed may be doing at least some work 
in the “underground economy.’” For ex- 
ample, a craft worker may get a few 
days’ work and ask to be paid in cash to 
avoid paying taxes on the earnings. Such 
work probably would not be reported to 
the enumerators in the monthly Current 
Population Survey, the source of figures 
on total employment and unemployment. 

Another kind of issue in unemployment 
statistics has been raised by University of 
Miami economist Kenneth Clarkson. 
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Statistics 


Clarkson contends that Congress uninten- 
tionally increased the number of people 
designated as unemployed when it re- 
quired welfare and food stamp recipients 
to register for work. “‘High rates of un- 
employment of recent years can be ex- 
plained in large part by a new class of 
individuals who are either largely unem- 
ployable or have no need or desire to 
work, but who, to qualify for various 
welfare benefits, must officially register 
for work,’’ says Clarkson in an article 
written with Roger Meiners. *‘These peo- 
ple, who previously were counted as 
essentially out of the labor force, are now 
counted in official unemployment statis- 
tics and labeled unemployed.”’ Clarkson 
claims this factor accounts for about two 
percentage points of the unemployment 
rate; but other economists and BLS offi- 
cials say this is a considerable exaggera- 
tion because many of those required to 
register would have been looking for work 
in any case. 

Besides raising questions about how to 
measure unemployment, some observers 
suggest that policymakers give more at- 
tention to other labor statistics, such as 
the employment ratio—the percentage of 
working age people holding at least one 
job. Although it seems like a contradic- 
tion, this ratio often goes up at the same 
time that the unemployment rate rises. 
Former BLS Commissioner Geoffrey H. 
Moore argues that the employment ratio 
is the statistically more reliable because it 
is based on a population that is much less 
volatile than the labor force. ‘‘The em- 
ployment ratio deserves more attention,” 
says Moore, ‘“‘not as a substitute for the 
unemployment rate but as a useful sup- 
plement to it.” 

Whatever the employment and unem- 
ployment numbers, data on earnings and 
income also deserve consideration. Econ- 
omist Levitan points out that ‘‘Many 
people who are working—and working 
full time, year-round—are still living in 
poverty.’” For many in our society, low 
earnings, unstable, intermittent employ- 
ment, and underemployment are even 
more serious problems than unemploy- 
ment.’’ Levitan suggests that a “‘hardship 
index”’ be devised that would consider 
earnings and time worked, rather than a 
person’s status as employed, unem- 
ployed, or out of the labor force. The 
report of the National Commission on 
Employment and Unemployment Statis- 
tics is likely to examine this issue as well 
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as questions about unemployment statis- 
tics. 

Proposals of the National Commission 
are certain to be controversial. A recent 
incident shows the political problems in- 
volved in changing any figures tied to 
Federal aid. Just as localities with many 
students or military personnel resist new 
methods of compiling employment statis- 
tics, cities are wary of changes that will 
lower their unemployment rate and there- 
fore reduce their Federal aid. Early this 
year, when BLS began experimenting 
with a new method to improve the accu- 
racy of unemployment estimates for 
standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSA’s), the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors complained that the new method 
would reduce the apparent unemployment 
rate in major cities. 

Sar Levitan contends that the effort to 
improve area statistics must continue de- 
spite resistance from localities. ‘‘The 
quality of State and local statistics, de- 
spite the Government statisticians’ best 
efforts, lags behind congressional and ex- 
ecutive inclination to base policy deci- 
sions on such estimates.’ He argues that 
Government efforts can be better targeted 
with more accurate data. ‘‘The most 
accurate definitions and carefully con- 
ceived concepts will not alone solve labor 
market pathologies,’ he says. ‘‘But the 
key to sound diagnosis—both economic 
and medical—starts with sound data.” 

The primary statistic used by inflation 
watchers to gage the Nation’s economic 
health is the CPI. During the 1950’s and 
early 1960’s, when the inflation rate rarely 
exceeded 3 percent, inflation and the CPI 
didn’t attract much public attention. But 
memories of the double-digit inflation of 
the early 1970’s now keep the subject and 
the index on the public mind. During 
much of this year, polls showed inflation 
was the single issue most worrying vot- 
ers. 

BLS’s modernized CPI format includes 
updated information on consumer buying 
patterns and a new index covering a 
broader segment of the population than 
was previously included. Under this for- 
mat BLS now issues two indexes every 
month instead of one. One index contin- 
ues to reflect the purchases of urban wage 
earners and clerical workers, who repre- 
sent about 40 percent of the population. 
However, it now takes into account 
changes in lifestyle that have occurred 
since the last CPI revision in 1963. For 





instance, it gives less weight to supermar- 
ket food than before and more to the cost 
of eating out. In addition, it now includes 
prices of 1970’s products such as CB 
radios and microwave ovens. 

The other index, known as the “‘all 
urban consumers CPI,”’ reflects the pur- 
chasing patterns of a broader segment, 
representing 80 percent of the population. 
In addition to urban wage earners and 
clerical workers, this index includes 
groups such as the self-employed, short- 
term workers, professionals, managerial 
and technical workers, retired persons, 
and unemployed welfare recipients. 

One problem the BLS hopes to solve is 
how to keep the ‘‘market basket,’’ for 
which prices are measured, up to date. 
The new indexes begun this year were 
compiled from a 1972-73 consumer ex- 
penditure survey based on interviews 
with 20,000 families. Thus the figures do 
not include the changes in energy and 
food prices in 1974. BLS Commissioner 
Julius Shiskin has proposed a new contin- 
uous consumer expenditure survey to 
replace the current periodic one. Con- 
gress has approved funding for this proj- 
ect, which will provide an up-to-date data 
base for the next revision of the CPI. 

BLS has recently begun to revise the 
Producer Price Indexes (PPI), until re- 
cently known as the Wholesale Price 
Indexes. The PPI includes about 2,800 
commodity and stage-of-processing price 
indexes published monthly by BLS. 
These indexes are the principal source of 
information on price changes in the pri- 
mary markets of the U.S. economy, and 
they can serve as inflation indicators and 
to predict future retail price changes. 
Companies use the indexes to revalue 
corporate assets to determine their re- 
placement costs for accounting purposes, 
and the PPI also serves as the basis for 
escalator clauses in many long-term con- 
tracts. According to BLS officials, the old 
index was subject to possible distortion 
because price changes could be counted 
two or more times as a product moves 
from raw material to manufacturing to 
market. The new index takes larger sam- 
ples from more industries and eliminates 
multiple counting of price changes. 

Results of the revision effort will be 
published as they become available, with 
the first indexes issued this summer; 
those for all mining and manufacturing 
will be published by the end of 1984 if the 
required funding becomes available. 

















The New Youth Programs 


The Youth Employment and Demonstra- 
tion Projects Act of 1977 authorized several 
new programs for youth training and employ- 
ment under the President’s economic stimu- 
lus package. One billion dollars was appro- 
priated to fund these programs for fiscal 
years 1977 and 1978. The legislation called 
for the initiation of four new programs: the 
Young Adult Conservation Corps (YACC), 
the Youth Employment and Training Pro- 
gram (YETP), the Youth Community Conser- 
vation and Improvement Program (YCCIP), 
and the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects (YIEPP). 

The YACC program provides employment 
to youth who would otherwise be unem- 


ployed through conservation work on public 
land. YETP is designed to offer training and 
jobs mostly to disadvantaged youth in order 
to enhance future career opportunities. 
YCCIP, which is targeted toward disadvan- 
taged 16-19 year olds, provides participants 
with work in the community, renovating 
homes and restoring public buildings and 
property. YIEPP is an experimental program 
designed to determine whether year-round 
guaranteed jobs for secondary school stu- 
dents will encourage them to complete high 
school. 

At the end of May 1978, about 208,400 
young people were participating in the four 
programs. Approximately 154,600 were en- 
rolled in YETP, 15,300 in YCCIP, 16,500 in 
YACC, and 22,000 in YIEPP. 


Data concerning the socioeconomic char- 
acteristics of participants in the youth pro- 
grams are compiled quarterly. Characteris- 
tics of youth enrolled as of March 31, 1978, 
are illustrated in the accompanying chart. 
The proportion of female enrollees in YCCIP 
and YACC was lower than in the other two 
programs, due in part to the nature of the 
work. Black enrollment in YIEPP was high 
(83 percent) as this program is geared to- 
ward inner-city areas, where the population 
is predominantly black. 


Deborah Minning 





Deborah Minning is a program analyst, Office of 
Administration and Management, Employment and 
Training Administration. 


Characteristics of Youth Program Participants 


as of March 31, 1978' 


[Percent distribution] 


YACC YETP YIEPP YCCIP 

Sex 

Male 65% 49% 48% 73% 

Female 35 51 52 27 
Economically disadvantaged 42 82 100 86 
Race? 

White 73 58 12 52 

Black 9 36 83 38 

American Indians NA 2 0 2 

Other 7 4 5 + 
Hispanic origin 3 6 12 7 18 


1 Based on preliminary data. 
2 May not add to 100 percent due to “information not available” category and rounding. 
3 Hispanic is additive to race. 
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Chicago’s 
OJT Is in 
Business 


by Brad Mitchell 


A successful on-the-job training (OJT) 
program that takes people from the un- 
employment rolls and provides them new 
skills and high-paying jobs requires close 
cooperation between local government 
and business leaders. In Chicago, that 
kind of cooperation has led to an innova- 
tive OJT program that provides more 
than 2,000 unemployed persons a year 
with new careers. 

Chicago’s OJT program is the largest in 
the country funded under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA). It is built on a business-govern- 
ment partnership in which local employ- 
ers have set up a special nonprofit corpo- 
ration that acts as an intermediary 
between the Mayor’s Office of Manpower 
(MOM), which is the Chicago prime spon- 
sor, and local employers. 

Called the Chicago Alliance of Business 
Manpower Services (CABMS), the cor- 
poration has a contract with the prime 
sponsor to arrange OJT agreements with 
individual companies. These agreements 
provide businesses with CETA funds as 
an incentive to hire, then train, unem- 
ployed Chicago workers. 

CABMS was set up in 1972 by the 
Chicago chapter of, the National Alliance 
of Business (NAB) to produce a positive 
effect on the labor market by developing 
private-sector jobs for minority group 
members and women. CABMS is a sister 
agency of NAB; the same executive di- 
rector heads both organizations. Origi- 
nally, however, it did not have the capac- 
ity to write OJT contracts of the kind 
authorized under CETA. These were de- 
veloped by the Illinois State Employment 
Security offices, in cooperation with 
NAB. 

MOM Director Samuel C. Bernstein 
explains that both businesses and the 
prime sponsor were dissatisfied with this 





Brad Mitchell is a U.S. Department of Labor 
information officer in Chicago. 
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Chicago 


arrangement because of the amount of 
red tape involved in executing the con- 
tracts. Both also felt that local companies 
would be more responsive to a program 
operated by the business community. “It 
was a fact that we didn’t have the whole- 
hearted participation of local employers,” 
says Bernstein, ‘‘and so I concerned 
myself with overcoming that problem.” 

CABMS appeared to be a natural can- 
didate for running the OJT effort, but two 
issues first had to be resolved. ‘‘The 
NAB national charter prohibited local 
chapters from engaging in the kind of 
contracting that was necessary for the 
program,’’ Bernstein explains, ‘‘and sec- 
ondly, CABMS was not incorporated. It 
had been conducting special programs in 
terms of job pledges, but was not able to 
do contracting. 

‘I went to the CABMS participants 
and asked them to organize officially. 
They thought it was a good idea and 
worth exploring, but they had to get 
corporate authority from the various busi- 
nesses they represented. Because of the 
national charter, CABMS also had to be 
organized to operate independently of 
NAB.” 

As a result of Bernstein’s efforts, 
CABMS now receives CETA title I funds 
directly from MOM in order to develop 
the OJT contracts. Funding—$6 million in 
fiscal year 1978—covers CABMS admin- 
istrative expenses as well as OJT pay- 
ments to participating employers. Bern- 
stein also points out that the NAB 
national charter has been amended so 
that chapters in other cities can operate 
like CABMS. Similar arrangements have 
since been set up in Cleveland and a few 
other cities. 

CABMS, which is staffed by about 35 
persons on loan from private firms, in- 
cludes a marketing unit that promotes OJT 
among employers, several counselors, a 
program review and assessment compo- 
nent, and a budget and finance office. 

Chicago companies that wish to con- 
duct OJT programs first contact the 
CABMS marketing staff to explain ex- 
actly what kind of training they will 
provide. CABMS then draws up a pro- 
posal, reviews it with the employers, and 
incorporates the various components into 
an OJT contract. 


At Illinois Bell Telephone, an OJT 


employee builds skills for a new future. 
Photos by Mary T. Gorman, Mayor's Office of Manpower 
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Owen Dougherty, a public information 
officer with MOM, points out, however, 
that before any contract is signed, steps 
are taken to insure that the requested 
slots are suitable tor OJT. 

“It's all part of keeping the training 
’ current,” Dougherty explained. ““CABMS 
uses MOM’s Manual for Evaluation of 
Acceptability of Occupations to insure 
that jobs being contracted for will provide 
stability and potential for good income in 
the future.” 

Dennis Paluch, vice president of 
Graphic House, Inc., a printing and type- 
setting firm in Chicago, has hired seven 
OJT employees through the CABMS pro- 
gram and says he couldn’t be more 
pleased. 

‘‘We work with sophisticated equip- 
ment that requires extensive training,” 
says Paluch. ‘‘In fact, it takes 4 to 5 years 
before a new employee is fully trained, so 
when we take on OJT candidates, we 
think of hiring them forever.’’ Graphic 
House has retained six of the seven 
trainees hired to date. The seventh moved 
to Connecticut, where he used his newly 
acquired skills to find what Paluch de- 
scribes as a better position in the same 
field. 

Like other CETA OJT efforts, the 
CABMS program reimburses participating 
employers for up to 50 percent of each 
employee’s wages while in training and, if 
necessary, provides ‘‘up-front’’ money 
for the trainee. Payments to trainees 
cover such expenses as babysitting serv- 
ices, transportation to and from work, 
and lunches. These allowances are paid 
only until the employee begins to receive 
paychecks and can cover such expenses 
without aid. ; 

Gary Majer, an executive of Abbott 
Metals Corp. in Chicago, says that the 
wage reimbursement makes hiring un- 
skilled workers affordable. ‘‘We wouldn’t 
be able to carry the financial burden of 
training disadvantaged workers if it were 
not for this program,” he said. 

Majer estimated that Abbott has hired 
50 to 60 workers through the program 
during the past year and a half for training 
in such fields as welding, machine opera- 
tion, point grinding, and clerical work. 
‘**We really don’t save any money through 
the program,’’ Majer pointed out. ‘*While 
CABMS does pick up about half of the 
training costs, it’s important that we re- 
tain our people after training is com- 
pleted.” 


Jose Bellegas has an OJT baker's 
slot with Town & Country Restaurant 
in Chicago. 


Majer said that the company is some- 
what dissatisfied with the current reten- 
tion rate, which he estimates at about 50 
percent. ‘‘We haven’t done any studies 
on why the trainees leave,”’ he said, “‘but 
I suppose they go for the same reasons 
anyone else leaves. But if they’re good 
employees, we do our best to keep them 
here.” 

For Abbott Metals, another attractive 
aspect of the program is the employee 
selection process. Under the program, 
employers are allowed to identify people 
whom they would like to hire as OJT 
participants. The pre-selected candidates 
are then sent to CABMS and MOM for 
screening. If the candidate is determined 
to be eligible for CETA services, a Chi- 
cago resident, and in need of the particu- 
lar training offered, approval is granted. 

Majer calls this pre-selection process a 
‘super advantage”’ that allows the com- 





pany to identify potentially good employ- 
ees, but Bernstein believes that the pro- 
cedure may have to be changed. 

‘The problem with pre-selection,”’ said 
Bernstein, “is that even though the peo- 
ple hired do qualify for the program, it is 
still a creaming process. That is, the 
employer is taking the best while the 
people who are at the bottom of the 
barrel remain there.” 

CABMS estimates that about three- 
fourths of the OJT employees were pre- 
selected by employers while the remain- 
der were identified by MOM’s various 
referral agencies, including the Job Serv- 
ice, the YMCA, and various organizations 
that serve minority group members. 

MOM is encouraging CABMS to move 
away from the pre-identification process, 
even though Bernstein fears that such 
action may hurt the program. Majer 
agrees. ‘‘If we were not allowed to find 
our own individuals, it would definitely 
limit our participation,”’ he says. 

John Peter, president of LPP Metal 
Products, Chicago, thinks that the inabil- 
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ity to pre-select trainees ‘‘would spoil the 
whole program.” Peter’s firm has hired 
seven OJT candidates through the pro- 
gram for training as metal spinners and 
finishers, jobs which Peter says require a 
certain amount of artistic aptitude. “‘Some 
people just don’t belong in the shop,”’ he 
says. ‘‘Maybe they would make good 
sales people or office workers, but not 
good craft workers. I know what it takes, 
what kind of person is going to be able to 
do thé job, and that’s the kind of person 
I want.” 

Another of Bernstein’s concerns is the 
42 percent turnover rate currently experi- 
enced by program trainees. ‘“The number 
of people being kept by employers is not 
as high as it should be,’’ Bernstein says. 
‘‘In many cases, the employer tells us 
that people move on to better paying jobs 
after completing training, but I don’t 
know that to be the case.” 

Despite the questions concerning pre- 









































selection and turnover rates, the 600 em- 
ployers who have participated in the pro- 
gram are generally enthusiastic. Says 
John Peter, for example, ‘‘I can’t say 
enough about the service I get from 
CABMS. ‘‘For instance, if I need another 
worker, they can get me one in 24 hours. 
And they follow through in all instances.” 

Peter describes one situation where an 
OJT employee began to display an alarm- 
ing rate of absenteeism and lack of con- 
cern for the job: ‘‘I called CABMS and 
told them the guy was giving me problems 
and that I wasn’t sure what to do about 
it. They had a counselor out here the 
very next day. That’s what I mean, they 
really stick by you and help out.” 

During fiscal year 1978, MOM used its 
$6 million CETA allocation to place 2,200 


OUT participant at Graphic House, 
Inc., readies an offset press. 








formerly unemployed Chicagoans in pri- 
vate sector jobs that paid from $3 to $7 
per hour and averaged more than $4. 
CETA costs for training these people for 
productive careers ran just under $2,800 
per participant, including CABMS admin- 
istrative expenses. 

About 41 percent of the OJT contracts 
are with minority-owned business, and 
more than 70 percent of the trainees are 
minority group members. Three-fourths 
are at or below the Federal poverty 
income level, nearly all have been unem- 
ployed for at least 3 months, and nearly 
one-third lack high school diplomas. 

A Private Sector Initiative Program 
(PSIP) was being considered by Congress 
as this article went to press. PSIP is de- 
signed to increase private sector involve- 
ment in Federal training programs. The 
PSIP plan calls for private sector 
employers to be included in all phases of 
training program planning and operation. 

Pointing to the $11 billion annual CETA 
budget, Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall 
recently said, “‘It is inconceivabie for 
Government to spend this amount on 
employment and training programs with- 
out the active leadership and experience 
of the private sector. It is obvious that a 
true partnership concept must be realized 
in the new initiative if the needs of the 
community are to be met.” 

During the summer, the Labor Depart- 
ment allocated planning grants to 34 
prime sponsors to organize pilot Private 
Industry Councils that could serve as 
models for PSIP. The councils will pro- 
vide a framework through which prime 
sponsors can work with local employers, 
labor organizations, and educational and 
training institutions to increase training 
and job opportunities in the private sec- 
tor. Officials planning PSIP have looked 
at the CABMS program as an example of 
the benefits of close public-private coop- 
eration in training efforts. 

While Bernstein and other CETA offi- 
cials in Chicago are pleased at the atten- 
tion their OJT program has received, they 
caution job developers in other areas that 
duplication would not necessarily be ap- 
propriate. 

‘We are not paragons of virtue,”’ Bern- 
stein said. “‘We have problems. After 
only 2'/2 years we hardly expect to be 
perfect.” 

But Bernstein does feel that CABMS 
has demonstrated the importance of flexi- 
bility in business-government training 

















ventures. **Flexibility,” he says, “is the 
biggest issue. The less you mandate the 
better off you are. What works in one area 
may be totally inappropriate in another.” 

Bernstein also emphasizes that his 
counterparts must be aware that any 
effort which involves business must give 
attention to the bottom line. ‘You can’t 
ask the business community to involve 
themselves in a program which will dam- 
age profits. If you do, you won’t have a 
program,”’ he said. 

Rick Nolan, owner of an auto body 
shop in Chicago, explained that profitable 
OJT requires more than the reimburse- 
ment available through CETA. 





You have to break some eggs for 
some OUT. 


‘**The 50 percent helps,’ he said, **but 
it does not make the program profitable. 
I spend a lot of time teaching my two 
OJT employees things after regular hours. 
Our clientele are primarily owners of late 
model luxury cars—expensive cars. I 
can’t send my employees out to practice 
on them.” 

Peter makes a similar point by saying, 
‘*The materials we use are expensive. So 
how much metal can a trainee mess up 
before that 50 percent is gone?” 





Peter thinks that businesses should be 
allowed longer periods of reimbursable 
OJT in order to offset the additional costs 
incurred in training. He also believes 
employers need to retain OJT graduates 
in order to make the training cost-effec- 
tive. 

In Chicago, the Mayor’s Office of Man- 
power and CABMS are working hard to 
resolve these issues. Meanwhile, Rick 
Nolan expresses the feelings of the Chi- 
cago business community and more than 
2,000 OJT participants when he says, 
‘‘It’s a very well organized program. Just 
tell CABMS to keep up the good work.” 
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by Charles Barbour 


Psychological and linguistics research 
shows that disadvantaged persons often 
use passive and dependent speech pat- 
terns associated with failure. Such speech 
patterns can affect an individual's chances 
of getting or keeping a job. A number of 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) participants are overcom- 
ing this handicap and acquiring new ver- 
bal skills for handling interviews and 
coping with decisions and problems on 
the job through an innovative communi- 
cations training program called Responsi- 
bility Language (RL). 

RL was developed in 1975 by John 
Taylor Dennis, a training specialist who 
is now director of Atlanta-based Respon- 
sibility Language Systems, Inc. (RLS), a 
private, profitmaking firm. 

The program addresses itself to the 
general problem of ‘‘communication cop- 
ing,’’ Dennis says; ‘“This involves speak- 
ing, writing, and cognitive development.” 

In 1975 Atlanta awarded RLS its first 
CETA contract. One hundred fifty adults 
enrolled in a title I program took RL 
training. Impressed with the program’s 
results, the city asked the company to 
serve all its title I skills trainees, including 
those in management training at More- 
house College and in the Urban League/ 
IBM Computer Sciences program. ‘‘The 
results got better as the program ex- 
panded,”’ says Dennis, ‘*That’s when we 
knew we had something.” 

Seeking to teach CETA title I skills 


Charles Barbour is a freelance writer based in 
Northfield, Minn. 


training participants to ‘‘ Speak for Suc- 
cess, one RL program entails 40 hours 
of intensive language instruction during 
the final weeks of vocational training. 
Another RL project presented under title 
III is even more intensive. 

Under Atlanta’s title II] Youth Em 
ployment and Training Program (YETP), 
RLS runs a 9-week, 6-hour-a-day com- 
municator course for 75 CETA-eligible 16 
to 21 year olds. Designed to give these 
disadvantaged youth a thorough ground- 
ing in communications skills, the program 
teaches Responsibility Language, Re- 
sponsibility Writing (RL’s written coun- 
terpart) and Synectics, a creative thinking 
program compatible with RL. 

According to Dennis’ theory, language 
is a contract which implies a chain of 
events; it establishes a context for, and 
the terms of, specific behavior which will 
follow. Thus, communication forges what 
Dennis calls ‘‘the word-act bond; in 
other words, statements such as “‘I’ll get 
on the bus at Fourth St.”’ have specific 
consequences in the future. Breaking out 
of self-defeating speech patterns, ‘‘failure 
language,’’ means learning to be “‘fluent 
in responsibility,” getting out of confin- 
ing, negative stress word patterns and 
adopting more positive, fluid ones. 

Instead of mumbling, “‘Ill see you 
around,’ an RL trainee learns to say, 
“I'll meet you at Ritchie’s at 3 o’clock 
tomorrow.’ Dennis believes that change 
comes when students break out of their 
passive, dependent speech patterns and 
learn to use language to define their lives, 
to move with some confidence from the 
past to the future. There is evidence that 
such change can help an individual gain 
initiative in his life and work and take 
control of his future. 

RL trainer Susan Lightcap comments 
on a typical beginner: *“A young woman 
peeks in the door and asks, ‘Is this where 
I'm supposed to go to get interviewed?’ 
Although she doesn’t realize it, her lan- 
guage patterns are tying her up in knots. 
The interview is something that is being 
done to her, rather than something she 
participates in actively. By leaving out 
her name, she isolates herself. How do 
we know whether she’s ‘supposed’ to be 
here? We don’t even know who she is. 
And what about that ‘supposed to’? No- 
body made her come here. That was her 
decision. 

‘‘All these language patterns diminish 
or negate her responsibility for herself. 





They make it harder for her to impress an 
interviewer favorably or to direct her 
efforts effectively. In other words, ‘failure 
language’ speakers unconsciously instruct 
themselves to fail, then proceed to carry 
out their instructions. This woman is 
within a few weeks of completing voca- 
tional training. In theory, she'll be ready 
to compete in the job market, but she’s 
still communicating like the discouraged, 
unemployed person she was for so long. 
This will severely limit both her job 
Opportunities and her ability to hold onto 
a job if she gets one.” 

Another student came into the room. 
This participant, a 30-year-old man, was 
here for his ‘‘final,”’ before completing 
the course. 

‘*Hello! ’'m Thomas Parrins. I have an 
interview with Ms. Simons at 1:30 today. 
Is she here yet?” 

‘*Hear the difference?”’ Lightcap asked. 
**Responsibility Language is a real sur- 
vival skill. Tom has learned to present 
himself in a positive, responsible manner; 
he'll impress a prospective employer.” 

In the 9-week course now being offered 
under CETA title III in Atlanta, RL 
trainers such as Susan Lightcap and Scott 
Armstrong begin by rooting out hesitant, 
negative, self-defeating language. Once 
the introductory phase is over, they focus . 
on developing specific language skills. 
Finally, the classes turn to fostering ca- 
reer awareness. Through a series of visits 
from business people and a variety of job- 
hunting exercises, the students learn to 
put Responsibility Language into practice. 

Teachers and students alike are com- 
mitted to punctuality, cooperation, and 
honest effort in the course. Students are 
paid $2.65 an hour for their 30-hour 
workweek. Their verbal contract specifies 
that absences totaling more than 30 hours 
will result in dismissal from the program. 
Yet the dropout rate (for all reasons) is 
less than 33 percent. 

The introductory phase is a communi- 
cations workshop lasting | week. In a 
written entry quiz students must write a 
complete sentence and a complete ques- 
tion; they must describe how they feel 
about this CETA project; and they must 
write out directions to an address in 
Atlanta. In this way the trainers test how 
the students’ language manifests their 
abilities to think logically and sequen- 
tially. Trainees also fill out a sample 
application for employment—something 
most participants have never done be- 
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fore—and they record a 10-minute taped 
interview with the trainer. Here one of 
the chief goals is to break through the 
newcomer’s nervousness about starting 
the course. Conversation begins casually, 
following a loose script that begins with 
the student’s likes and dislikes about 
school. The student then describes his or 
her career interests and tells what training 
is needed to pursue them. 

The week-long communications work- 
shop emphasizes that language is a tool 
which vitally affects everyday living; 
trainers stress that either the individual 
controls the language or it controls him. 
In these early sessions, zetting-to-know- 
your-classmate and movement exercises 
gradually give way to group tasks and 
verbal games. One exercise requires stu- 
dents to reproduce a complicated diagram 
from verbal instructions alone. At the same 
time that it teaches the function of language 
in controlling one’s surroundings, this 
‘frustration game”’ brings the group closer 
together. 

Another exercise involves dividing the 
class into smaller groups which must 
perform tasks as units and then report 
back not only what they decided but also 
how they reached their decision. They 
must tell, for example, who took charge 
and how. In one version of this exercise 
the trainer tells the groups that they are 
walking down the street when an air raid 
siren sounds. Reacting to the warning, 
they run to the nearest bomb shelter, go 
in and shut the door. Problem: ‘‘Now 
what do you do?’’ The trainer has delib- 
erately presented a vague situation and 
given no details as to what is in the 
shelter, the nature of the attack or its 
outcome. The groups must devise scena- 
rios which follow from the terms they 
have been given. In the process of writing 
their responses, the groups discover how 
people, in this case their peers, take 
charge and use language to solve prob- 
lems. As trainer Lightcap reports, “‘So 
far, only one group has chosen to die.”’ 

After the first week, the trainers shift 
into the body of the 9-week program, 
Responsibility Language itself. Here they 
concentrate on the development of spe- 
cific verbal skills, introducing Responsi- 
bility Language characteristics and the- 
ory. Such learning devices as role plays, 
repetition of model sentences based on 
English-as-a-second-language drill tech- 
niques, classroom debates on emotion- 
ally charged issues (abortion, capital pun- 
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ishment, the ERA), and values clarification 
exercises are used extensively. The 
classes become more rigorous at this 
stage but still rely on group problem 
solving. 

Part of the curriculum centers on a 
program called synetics, devised by W. 
J. J. Gordon and T. Poze of SES Associ- 
ates of Cambridge, Mass. This technique 
encourages students to approach every- 
day situations in different ways, using 
metaphor and analogical connections to 
find new solutions to old problems. 

A game called ‘‘mousetrap-o-rama”’ 
teaches metaphor; in it the players must 
invent a silent mousetrap modeled on the 
behavior of an animal who captures his 
prey silently. Class members draw dia- 
grams of the traps they invent, and more 
important, they write instructions for 
building them. 

Analogical connection is a form of 
sequential thinking. To learn it, students 
tease out verbal puzzles. For instance, 
“If the ocean were a sea of teachers, 
what would the foam be?’’ Or, ‘‘Which 
lasts longer, a snowbail in a burning 
building or a snail caught on a super 
highway in rush hour traffic?’’ Or, ““‘How 
is an iceberg like a big idea?’’ Sample 
answer: ‘Only part of it shows; there’s a 
lot left to uncover.” 

Similar in purpose, ‘““compressed con- 
flict’? exercises get the class thinking 
about combinations which seem to be 
contradictory or to be profoundly unlike. 
Sample question: *“‘What could be com- 
pressed conflict BULKY PRECISION 
describe?’’ Sample answer: *‘An elephant 
picking up a peanut.” 

The culminating career awareness stage 
of the program directs the participants to 
practical matters in the working world; it 
develops job application and interview 
skills and informs students of career pos- 
sibilities in their specific areas of interest. 
Guest speakers such as Carleton Eccles 
from the Office of Minority Business 
Enterprise show the students that fulfill- 
ing careers are possible without college 
degrees. Other speakers from such orga- 
nizations as the Urban League’s Labor 
Education and Advancement Program, 
the Georgia Retail Association, IBM, and 
MARTA (Metropolitan Atlanta Rapid 
Transit Authority) back Eccles up. 

In the Responsibility Writing phase, stu- 
dents write for 1 hour each day; exercises 
are practical ones such as business letter 
composition and résumé and report writ- 





ing. As the assignments become more 
practical, they extend beyond the class- 
room. Students plan out the next 20 years 
of their lives in 3-year increments. They 
are encouraged to get library cards and 
all-purpose identification cards (issued by 
the Georgia State Patrol). Perhaps most 
important, the trainers urge those stu- 
dents who have not completed high 
school to enter general equivalency di- 
ploma preparation courses. 

As in each of the three phases of the 
course, videotape is important in the 
career awareness segment. After the mid- 
dle of the course, trainers videotape stu- 
dent performances at least twice a week. 
In this way, participants see indisputable 
evidence of how their language contrib- 
utes to their self-presentation. In taped 
mock interviews, students learn to adopt 
an interview “‘hook,”’ something to distin- 
guish them from future rivals in job 
competition. Trainers stress the impor- 
tance of body language such as shaking 
hands and making eye contact. Students 
are learning an objective skill, and the 
videotapes show its effectiveness. 

Depending upon their skills area and 
previous educational level, participants 
change from 40 to 55 percent of the 
speech patterns that were originally iden- 
tified as ‘‘failure language."’ The 1977 
CETA title I program evaluation found 
that skills training graduates who had 
taken the RL course obtained work in 
40 percent less time than trainees who 
had not taken the course. Even more 
impressive were the results of an inde- 
pendent economic impact study com- 
pleted in July 1977 by Jack B. Schmitt, | 
executive director of Atlanta’s Institute 
for Social Research. Schmitt selected 55 
clerical workers at random from job train- 
ing classes. He found that 26 percent 
more of the RL-trained CETA workers 
were still on their jobs a year after 
training than non-RL-trained employees. 
Their supervisors consistently rated the 
RL trainees higher, and their employers 
awarded them 46 percent more promo- 
tions than the non-RL’s. 

Atlanta CETA Director Aaron Turpeau 
says, ‘We like RL. It teaches people to 
deal with themselves and the world 
around them through words, not counter- 
productive emotions. You can know what 
you want to do, and even how to do it, 
but if you don’t know how to communi- 
cate that to somebody, then you're still 
nowhere.” 











Following is a selected list of publications 
on employment and related matters. Single 
copies of Employinent and Training Admin- 
istration publications for which no price is 
indicated can be obtained free from the 
Inquiries Unit, Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 10225, 601 D St., NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20213. Please enclose a self-ad- 
dressed label with all requests for free publi- 
cations. For publications not available free, 
write the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, and enclose payment. 


Career Opportunities in 

the Trucking Industry 

This book was published by the Employment 
and Training Administration as the second of 
its Occupational and Career Information Se- 
ries. A brief history of trucking is followed by 
chapters on types of carriers, education and 
training required, and career development. 
Also included are descriptions of 111 jobs, a 
section on trucking jargon, a glossary of 
standard trucking terms, and a bibliography 
of materials on recent employment develop- 
ments. Specify Stock No. 029-000-00306-8. 
$2.50. 


National Apprenticeship and 

Training Standards for 

Emergency Medical Technicians 

This Employment and Training Administra- 
tion booklet defines national apprenticeship 
and training standards for emergency medi- 
cal technicians. The 82-page publication dis- 
cusses a number of requirements, including 
qualifications for application, selection pro- 
cedures, term of the apprenticeship, hours of 
work, responsibilities of apprentices, and 
supervision. This is a new apprenticeable 
trade, established in accordance with DOL’s 
policy of extending apprenticeship beyond 
the traditional crafts. 


Employment Tax Credits Can 

Reduce Your Income Tax and 

Here’s How 

Employment and Training Administration 
pamphlet lists ways employers can receive 
tax benefits by hiring disadvantaged workers 
or expanding their workforce. The pamphlet 
discusses the Work Incentive (WIN) program 
tax credit, the welfare tax credit, the new 
jobs tax credit, and the vocational rehabilita- 
tion tax credit. Also included are a WIN and 


welfare tax credit box score, sources of 
additional information, and an order form for 
a free copy of The Employer's Tax Credit 
Information Kit. 











Employment and Training 

Report of the President, 1978 

This 16th annual report to the Congress was 
prepared by the Departments of Labor (DOL) 
and Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW). 
The report is required by the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). Its 
preface outlines the Carter Administration's 
employment strategy for the next 3 years. 
The report is divided into six chapters: Chap- 
ter 1 provides an account of the trends in 
employment, unemployment, labor force par- 
ticipation, wages, and productivity during 
calendar year 1977. Chapter 2 reviews 
DOL’s activities during fiscal 1977, with em- 
phasis on those programs mandated by 
CETA legislation. The next two chapters 
focus specifically on special employment-re- 
lated problems of youth and older workers. 
Chapter 5 examines the labor market impact 
of immigration to the United States, with 
emphasis on the Administration’s proposals 
for reducing the flow of undocumented ali- 
ens. And chapter 6 describes the employment 
opportunity component of the Administra- 
tion’s welfare reform proposal, summarizing 
the goals, advantages, and costs of a jobs 
approach. Two special reports cover job 
related services to veterans and cooperative 


HEW-DOL programs conducted during 1977. 
The volume also includes an updated statis- 
tical appendix containing historical and pro- 
jected data on the size, characteristics, and 
work experience of the labor force, as well 
as CETA program data and other economic 
indicators. Specify Stock No. 029-000- 
00305-0. $5.25 


if Disaster Strikes ... You 

Should Know About Disaster 
Unemployment Assistance 

This revised pamphlet published by the Em- 
ployment and Training Administration ex- 
plains the Disaster Unemployment Assist- 
ance (DUA) program which provides 
assistance to individuals who have lost their 
jobs as a result of a major disaster. It briefly 
discusses the history of DUA, what it offers, 
who is eligible, and when and where to file. 


Employment and 

Training Program Highlights 

This publication is a compilation of 21 con- 
sumer fact sheets issued and published by 
the Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) during the past 2 years. These sheets 
describe major ETA programs such as ap- 
prenticeship, computerized placement sys- 
tems, Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act programs, Job Corps, and pro- 
grams for Indians, the handicapped, and 
older workers. They contain information on 
how the program works, who is served, what 
act authorizes the program, how participants 
may apply, and where additional information 
may be obtained. 


Job Development and Placement: 
CETA Program Models 

This monograph is one of a series prepared 
for the Employment and Training Administra- 
tion's Office of Community Employment Pro- 
grams, with financial support from the Office 
of Research and Development. It is intended 
to make the lessons learned from the past 
about the placement activity available to 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) program operators. The mono- 
graph discusses placement functions, histor- 
ical perspectives, labor exchange processes, 
employability development strategies, and 
CETA goals. Also included is a table show- 
ing sales approaches which employment and 
training programs have used to promote 
employer participation and a chart on the 
recruitment job search model. 
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Hope of landing permanent jobs springs from the training 
Mexican-American youth are getting by working on barrio 
improvement projects. For details, see Youth Build a Future in 
the Barrio, beginning on page 9 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 








